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REPRESENTING REALITY by Bill Nichols 

A. Chapter 1: DOCUMENTARY'S DOMAIN AND DIMENSIONS 

1. Not all narratives are fiction. Documentary and history can use 
narrative, characterization, metonymy. 

a. Fiction = id; it clearly has a metaphoric relation to history; it 
attends to desires and latent meanings and shares the fantasy structures of 
dreams and daydreams. 

b. Documentary presents social issues of which we are consciously aware; 
makes an expository argument, is a call to public rather than private 

response. 

c. Terms: representation; reflection [really a diversion to use this 
term]. Better to consider the "work" of cinema as an institution, textual 
structure, and apparatus. In this case, the complex fact that documentary 
comes to us primarily through entertainment media becomes socially 
revealing. 

2. History as a reality with which we must contend 

a. Reality of pain and loss, social and historical change 

b. Struggles to make change 

c. Art and knowledge that takes a stand 

d. How does an historical event enter into the circulatory system of prime 
time images? (Often we see faces but do not hear them or remember their 
names, just their desperation.) 

B. Discourses of sobriety 

1. Examples: science, economics, law, family, politics, state, nation, 
education, religion, welfare, health care. 

2. These discourse have instrumental power, have the capacity and 
responsibility to alter world, can effect action, entail consequences. 

Through these discourses things are made to happen. The most efficacious of 
these have a preference for non-narrative, instrumental, scientific 
knowledge. 

a. Engines of progress, capitalism's systematic productive power 

b. Vehicles of domination and conscience, desire and will (Foucault) 

c. How do we find ourselves embedded in and perpetuating the relation 
between making money, patriarchy, and the perpetuation of "that succession 

of family affairs which Freud did so much to unravel"? 

3. These discourses regard their relation to the real as direct, immediate, 
and transparent. 

C. Images and ideology 

1 .We need representations to have access to historical reality [vs. ones 
'that chase their own tails.] 

2.The imaginary = a psychic realm of significant images around which our 
sense of identity forms. 

a. "Ideologies, beginning with those of gender, will attach themselves to 
this imaginary sense of self." (8) 

b. [working definition of ideology = how a society represents to 
itself "the way things are." This definition implies that all societies and 
subcultures have ideologies, and that ideology is contradictory and changes 




historically.] 

c. We are always inside ideologies and images and the conceptual envelope 
they establish: "Images are at the heart of our construction as subjects 

and perhaps for that reason images are also impugned as imprecise, 
unscientific, unmanageable things in need of subordination and control." 

[Note parallels between right vs. left brain, image vs. word, female vs. 
male.] 

d. Ideologies offer representations in the form of images, concepts, 
cognitive maps and world views as frames for and punctuation to our 
experience 

3.The implications of how images are framed and ordered into a text 

a. Pleasure and power, ideologies, utopias, subjects and subjectivities 
receive tangible representation through discursive formations, language, 

and rhetorical stratagems. 

b. Utopias, alternative subjectivities, alternative patterns of social 
relations = the ideal, always expressed through images 

c. The master narratives have an ideological efficacy and structure 
representations over a long period of history. These = Christian salvation, 
capitalist progress, Marxist revolution will give ordered lives. 

d. How social reality is produced in images and by discourses of the real 

i. Connotations are a fundamental part of our mental landscape. 

ii. Verbal and image fabrications produce meanings and values and 
orientations. They propose specific forms of social relations with 

distinctive places for men, women, rich, poor, first and third world, 
black, white. 

D.Defining documentary 
1 .From the perspective of the filmmaker 

a. Degree of control: Documentary is often defined as a genre that has 

less control over its subject, often at the shooting stage. However. 

i. Asking the person filmed to "be yourself' on film requires a 
sophisticated form of non-intervention on the part of the crew. It takes a 
very sophisticated modus operandi to "achieve" spontaneity. 

ii. All filmmakers must shoot for editing; montage is a consideration 
before, during and after shooting. How the whole project estimates 
narrative demands. 

iii. History is not fully under control—manipulating documentary's 
close tie to history. Some people work in and with history as a vocation: 

e.g., doctors, police, politicians, entrepreneurs, revolutionaries. 

iv. [Control can also be looked at in Tagg's sense of the mechanisms of 
power and media making and distribution.] 

b. A community of practitioners, institutional formation 

i. Life of documentary filmmaking community as a group 

(1) . Movements and groups arise and disband, form alliances, share 
common outlooks or objectives. 

(2) . Have self-chosen mandate, similar problems, common language 

(3) . Media makers shape documentary or independent or journalistic 
traditions in dialogue with that tradition and with each other. Role of 

written media criticism, conferences, organizations. 

ii. The field is always unfolding, based on what documentarists consider 
limits, boundaries, and test cases. Boundaries come to exert the force of a 
definition. The contestations move from inconsequential anomalies to 
transformative innovation to accepted practice. 

(1). Styles are coded, have an ethical force for their practitioners, 
and are sometimes ritual practices (e.g., sync sound, right of final cut, 
evidentiary editing and the recontextualizing the points of individual 
witnesses for a convincing argument, realist film conventions). 






iii. Distinct circuit of exhibition and distribution; less commercial, 

"parallel." [Note persistence of notion of parallel or alternative cultural 
institutions, such as cable access television.] 

c.Documentary as an institution 

i. Institutions have their own discourse (Lyotard): Only certain 
statements are declared admissible, and certain classes of statements are 
privileged. There are certain things that should be said and certain ways 
of saying them. Regulation and filtering of discursive traffic 

ii. There is regulation and filtering of discursive traffic, especially 
the institution of "entertainment" and its regulation of discourse. 

(1) . Forms of sponsorship—the news as part of entertainment industry on 

television 

(2) . Ownership and distribution and relation to documentary goal 

(3) . Documentarist's sense of urgency 

(4) . Money and artistic control 

(5) . Relations to people filmed in terms of power, hierarchy, or 
knowledge; kinds of consent 

iii. Certain stories or subjects are possible. They appear, are shaped by, 
are "manifested," are circumscribed by, have an identity or a non-identity 
according to an array of discursive, interpretive communities. 

iv. Style belongs to the documentary movement as well as to the 
distinctive manner of the filmmaker. Ways of putting a film or tape 
together become similar to an institutional discourse [see above] but the 
rules of style are subject to change. Note persistence of realism as an 
institutionalized documentary style. 

(1) . The most common stylist modes of documentary are expository, 
observational, interactive, or reflexive. 

(a). Practitioners of one mode have less in common with practitioners ofanother mode than with each 

other. 

(2) . These modes represent whole different concepts of historical 
representation. 

2.Documentary from the perspective of a corpus of texts 

a. Typically, there is a representation, case or argument about the 
historical world, in this order: the issue or problem, the background, the 
current complexity, path toward solution 

b. Observational mode documentaries have structures closer to narrative 
fiction — character-based conflict, complications, resolution. 

c. "...a typical scene establishes time and place and a logical tie to 
previous scenes; it presents the evidential nature of some portion of a 
larger argument (such as an illustration, example, interview, visual 
metaphor or sound/image counterpoint). 

d. Intermittent representation of people and places 

i. Has many gaps, fissures, cracks and jumps in the visual appearance of 

its world 

ii. "Instead of organizing cuts within a scene to present a sense of a 
single unified time and space in which we can quickly locate the relative 
position of a central characters, documentary organizes cuts within a scene 
to present the impression of a single convincing argument..." (19) 

iii. "...two pieces of space are joined together to give the impression 
of one continuous argument that can draw on disparate elements of the 
historical world for evidence" [20] 

iv. If there is match cutting, "the match is still between actions but 
the emphasis is less on spatial continuity than on the concept of a 
process." [20] 

v. The sound track is absolutely necessary to give the argument. [Roland 
Barthes' "The Rhetoric of the Image" on the importance of the caption.] 



3. From the perspective of a constituency of viewers 

a. Procedural skills of comprehension and interpretation 

i. Picking up on cues and proposing hypotheses during the process of 
viewing are habitual procedures. They are tied to ideology because they 
orient us to what we expect from the world. 

ii. Viewer's process of orientation is quite capable of coping with 
setbacks and refutations. 

iii. Assumptions are based on prior knowledge and past experience. 

(1) . We assume a documentary is about the historical world and from 
the historical world. 

(a). We do not expect the interiority of the characters in fiction. 

(2) . Intertextual knowledge—x is of a particular kind; we 
understand sets of conventions (e.g., irony). 

(a). We know the kind of argument the text is making about the world. 

(b). We grasp the stylistic patterns within the text. 

(3) . We have ways to assign motivation to what we see. Motivation = 

Is this object justified here, in relation to the text as a whole? 

(a) . The look of things in the world, the commonness of appearances, is the guarantee of meaning 
— we expect commensurability and "realism." 

(b) . We regard the specific [metonymy] as an instance of something more general, of a broader 

frame. 

(c) . We expect an "history lesson," part of the discourses of sobriety. 

b. "Documentary convention spawns an epistephilia. It posits an organizing 
agency that possesses information and knowledge, a text that conveys it, 

and s subject who will gain it. He-who-knows (the agency is usually 
masculine) will share that knowledge with those-who-wish to know; they, 
too, can take the place of the subject-who-knows. Knowledge, as much or 
more than the imaginary identification between viewer and fictional 
character, promises the viewer a sense of plenitude or self-sufficiency. 

Knowledge, like the ideal-ego figures or objects of desire suggested by the 
characters of narrative fiction, becomes a source of pleasure that is far 
from innocent. Who are we that we may know something? Of what does that 
knowledge consist? What we know and how we use the knowledge that we have 
are a matter of social and ideological significance." [31] 



